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ABSTRACT 

This issue brief addresses the following questions: 
(1) How many teachers leave the profession in a year's time, and why? 
and (2) Are public school teachers more or less likely than private 
school teachers to leave the profession or move to different schools? 
Data were gathered from the National Center for Education Statistics 
1987-88 Schools and Staffing Survey and the 1988-89 Teacher Followup 
Survey, Results suggest: (1) private schools regularly have to 
replace a larger percentage of their teacher work force than do 
public schools; (2) the combination of attrition and migration means 
an even larger proportional loss of teachers for the private sector 
in comparison with the public sector; (3) some reasons given for 
leaving the profession include better pay, other career 
opportunities, dissatisfaction with teaching as a career, family or 
personal move, health, pregnancy, or retirement; (4) teachers move to 
other schools for reasons such as reduction-in-f orce, lay-off, school 
closing, school reorganization, and reassignment; and (5) better 
salary and benefits offered in the public sector attract numerous 
private school teachers. For further information, three U.S. 
Department of Education reports are listed, (LL) 
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Figure 1. — Percentages of teachers in the 
1987-88 school year who left 
teaching in a year's time 
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How many teachers leave the profession in a ycar*s lime? And why? 
Are public school teachers more or less likely than private school 
teachers to leave the profession or move to different schools ? 

These questions and others about teachers in the 1987-88 school year who 
left the profession (attrition) or moved to other schools (migration) in a 
year s time can be addressed by data from NCES's 1987-88 Schools and 
Staffing Sur\ ey (SASS) and 1988-89 Teacher Follow up Sur\ ey (TFS). 

What percentage off the nation's 1 987-88 teachers left 
the profession in a year's time? Are public or private 
school teachers more likely to leave teaching? 

About 5.6 percent of the approximately 2,323,200 public school 
teachers in the 1987-88 school year had left teaching by the fol- 
lowing year (Figure 1 ). This percentage is close to NCES official pro- 
jections of around 6 percent for previous years. In the same school year 
12.7 percent of the 307, 13 1 private school teachers had left teaching by 
the following year. If this difference between public and private school 
teacher attrition rates were fairly constant over the years, it would mean 
that private schools regularly have to replace a larger percentage of 
their teacher work force than do public schools. 

What percentage of the nation's 1987-88 teachers 
moved to other schools in a year's time? Are public or 
private school teachers more likely to crhange schools? 

Ihile teachers who move to other schools do not represent a loss 
to the profession, they do represent a loss to the schools from 
which they move, and replacements must be recruited and hired. The 
SASS and TFS data provide the first national look at the rale at which 
teachers move to other schools. 

About 8.0 percent of all teachers in the 1987-88 school year had moved 
to other schools by the following year (Figure 2). The percentage of 
these ^'movers" was similar for public and private schools. 
Approximately 7.8 percent of public and 9.5 percent of private school 
teachers moved to other schools. However, nearly half of the private 
school "movers" left the private sector to teach in public schools, while 
less than 3 percent of the public school "movers" left the public sector 
to teach in private schools. The combination of attrition and migration 
means an even larger proportional loss of teachers for the private sector 
in comparison with the public sector. 



SOURCE: All daia in this Issue Brief are from Schools and Staffing in the i'niied Slaws. A Stanslinjl PrtifUc. }9S'^-SH. National Center for Education 
Statistics. NCES 92' 120. 
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Table 1. — Reasons why former teachers left 
teaching: 1388-89 
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Table 2. — Reasons why teachers changed 
schools: 1988-89 

Percentage of teachers 
who picked each reason 
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Main reason 
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1987-88 


School siaffsnc action 
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15.5 
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Details ma\ not add lo KX) pcrceni doe \o ri^undinj: error. 

*X1 .8 percent of ihcNC leai hcs chanced public 
schools. 



Why do teachers leave teaching? 

Popular belief is that many who leave leaching do so for belter pay 
or other career opportunities. About 1^) percent of public and 22 
percent of private school teachers uho loft the profession picked these 
as their main reasons for leaving (Table 1 ). Another 8.^) percent of pub- 
lic and 6.7 percent of private school teachers who left were dissatisfied 
with teaching as a career. 

However, substantial percentages of teachers who left teaching gave 
reasons that appeared lo be unrelated to leaching issues. Approximately 

35 percent of public and 47 percent of private school teachers gave 
"Family or personal move, or heallh. or pregnancy/childrearing" as 
their main reason for leaving the teaching profession. About 23 percent 
of public and 6 percent of private school teachers gave "To retire" as 
their main reason. 

Why do teachers change schools^ 

Teachers moved to other schools for school- and nonschool-related 
reasons. .Approximately 32 percent of public and KS percent of pri- 
vate school teachers moved to other schools because of a "School 
staffing action", such as reduction-in-force. lay-off. school closing, 
school reorganization, or reassignment (Table 2). .-\noiher 32 percent of 
public and 25 percent of private school teachers changed schools for a 
nonschool-related reason. "Family or personal move". The remaining 

36 percent of public and 57 percent of private school teachers moved 
for other school-related reasons. 

The better salary and benefits offered in the public sector attracted 
numjrous private school teachers. Most (about 82 percent) of the pri- 
vate school teachers who moved to other schools "For better salary or 
benefits" moved to the public sector. 

For more infformatiop, see the following reports: 

r.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Charactcris!ii S ofSicncrs. Movers, cincl Lccivcrs: Rcsulis from the 
Teacher FoUowup Suryey. I9SS-S9 (NCES 91-128). by S.A. Bobbit. E. 
Faupel. and S. Bums. Washington. D.C.: 1991. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Schools and Staffing in the United States: A Statistical Profile. I9H7'S8 
fNCES 92-120), by S.P. Choy. E,A. Medrich, R,R. Henke." and S.A. 
Bobbit. Washington. D.C.: 1992. 

U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education ' taiistics. 
/ 9SS Schof)ls ami Staffing Survc\ Sample Design and EstiniaUi )/i 
(NCES 91-127). bv s'. Kaufman. Washington. D.C: 1991. 
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